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Teams—The ‘‘Amenicas Farmer” is published everY 
Wednesday at $2.50 per aun., in. advange, or $3 if not paid 
within G6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. ApyER- 
PISEMENTS Not exceeding 16 linesinserted three times for $1 
and 25cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §C Communications and letters to be directed to 
ae Sanps, publisher. corner of Baltimore & North sts- 


Ballimore County, Ma:eh 20th, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. $ 
Dear Sir :—Having long since belieyed that Farmers 
and Graziers sustain a ¢onsiderable loss§n selling fat cat- 
tle, by. live’ weight, I was, sometime Since, induced to 
weigh all the offal (which was. carefully done) of a fat 
steer, principally grass fed, as.well as. the meat thereof : 
the result was as follows, viz: - 
Weight of blood—all of the intestines, both large and 








small—skin, head and feet ; pluck and tallow, 486 Ibs. 
Meat, . 691 Ibs. 
Total weight of meat and offal, 1177 Ibs. 
Difference, in weight, between meat & offal, 205 Ibs. 

You will perceive, by the above statement, that my loss 
would have been considerable, if I had sold said steer by 
live weight. 


_Believing it to be my duty to make public the result of 
my experiment, in this matter, im, order that the Farmer 
and Grazier may have some idea of the loss. they sustain, 
in selling fat cattle, by live weight; though not wishing 
to make the statement upon my own bare ipse-dixit,.] this 
morning invited some five or six of my. neighbours 
(farmers) to assist me in killing and, weighing’ a fat steer, 
the result of which is as follows, viz : 























Weight of blood, 42 Ibs. 
Intestines large and small, 216. Ibs. 
Allowance made for lostblood, &c. 14 Ibs, 
Skin, 93 Ibs. 

—— Pluck, Al} Ibs. 
Tallow, 80+ Ibs. 
Head and feet, lbs. 

Total weight of offal, 5494 lbs. 

Weight of the 2 fore quarters,. 453 Ibs. 
2 hind quarters, ~ 4674. Ibs. 

Total weight of meat, ——— 920} lbs, 
Total weight of meat and.offal, ..- 1470 Ibs, 


Difference in weight, between meatand offal 371 .lbs. 

Upon comparing the two foregoing statements together, 
ou will perceive that the difference; between the weights 
of the offal of the two steers, is, comparatively, but small. 
If you think this communication will be sufficiently | 
interesting to the farming community, to be worth the 
space it will occupy in your valuable paper, you will o- 
blige me by giving it an.insertion therein, with the ac- 
companing certificate; if not, you will equally oblige me, 

by committing if to the flames. Epwarp Gorsucu. 
We, the subseribers, (farmers) do hereby certify, that 
the weights given by Mr. Edw. Gorsuch, in the latter of 
the two foregoing statements, are exactly correct, except 
in the item of “allowance .made for :lost blood, &e.” 
which allowance we believe to-be too great by several lbs. 
We further certify that we witnessed the whole operation 
from the killing of the steer to the close of the weighing 
‘ thereof—-that the blood was carefully caught in pans and 
emptied into larger vessels—that the weighing-and noting 
of weights was done by ourselves—that the scales and 
weights made use of, except. the smaller weights, were out 
of a mill in the neighborhood—that the scales were care- 
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burning a stiff clay soil, at; Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall: 


7 — .. .oxide of iron, - 
2 — — chalk, 
81  — clay and sand. 
100 


—- 


cultivator of the soil will judge whether any of these pro- 
ducts are required by his land, and whether all the good 
results of paring and burning. might not. be generally ob- | in 
tained by other means, without destroying that large por-. 
tion of the vegetable matters of the turf, destroyed during 
combustion. 
cable to transfer the ashes produced.by paring and burn- 


and permanently beneficial to bot 


ashes of burnt: clay, altho 


BALTIMORE, MD. MARCH 29; 1843. 








From the Farmer’s Encyclopédia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs. 
Asues, THEIR ConsTITUENTS AND AcTION. 
( Coneluded.) 

Paring and burning Ashes.—This is hardly the place 
to enter into the often argued and yet undecided question, 
as to the advantages of paring and burning. — It-is pretty 
universally agreed, that the practice is highly injurious to 
sandy sails, beneficial to clay lands, and still more advan- 
tageous to those of a peaty description; that is, to- soils 
where there is an exeess of inert vegetable remains. The 
cultivator of the soil will see, by the results of the analy- 
sis by Davy of the ashes produced by the paring and 
burning of three different descriptions of soil, the usual 
products of paring and burning. 200grains of the ashes 
from paring and burning a chalk soil in Kent, yielded that 


great chemist. 
grains of chalk, 
@ nani. 20 daeleee + noma 
15 — oxide of iron, 
3- —__ saline matter, consisting of sulphate of potash, 
muriate of magnesia, and vegetable § 
82 — — dlumina (clay,) and silica (flint.) 
200 


According to the estimate of Mr. Roys, who has pub- 
lished a treatise upon paring and burning, it appears that 
on the chalk soils of Kent, about 2660 bushels of ashes’ 
are usually produced by paring and burning an acre of 
ground, and that this quantity of ashes, which he calcu- 
lates will weigh 172,900 lbs., will contain 


Chalk - - - - - - - - .69,160 Ibs. 
Gypsum - - - - - ~ - 9,509 
Oxide of iron ~ ~ - - - - 12,967 
Saline. matter ~ - ~ - - - 2,594 
Charcoal . - - - - - \ - 4,781 


The second specimen of ashes was from.a soil at Col- 
lerton, in Leicestershire, composed of three-fourth sand, 
one-fourth clay, and about 4 percent. of chalk. ~ - 
100 grains of the ashes yielded 

6 grains charcoal, 

3 common -salt, su 


- vegetable i 
oxide of iron, 
— » sand, clay, and chalk. 


Iphate of potash, and a trace of 


9 
82 


100 


The third variety of ashes was produced by paring and 


- 100 grains. of these were found to contaings 


8 grains of charcoal, . 
2 - common salt, and other saline matters, 


Such are the ashes from paring and burning. * The 


In. those cases, however, where it is practi- 


both. 
he ..Ashes.of burnt. Clay.—The composition of the 
varying according to the 


. | first four feet high. . 


ra 


‘Mr. Poppy, of Withestiai ina 








‘soil, from - 


oun 
Paring and Ashes... Clay burning is: practised 
with decided success in many districts of. Eng and, 
in every point of view, is by far the most eli mode of 


producing ashes-for manure; for the soil of the-fieldis 
not thereby impoverished of its. vegetable’ remains; the 
clay which is burnt being generally procured from ditches, 
banks, hedgerows, &e. The account of clay burni 
given several years since by General Vavasour, of Me 
bourne Hall, in Yorkshire, is so practical and satisfactory; 
that I cannot do better than quote his own words :—* I 
would recommend to a beginner, that the kiln should be 
made small, about three yards wide, and six yards long 
in 1W@ inside ; as he becomes more skilful, they may be 
made larger. ‘The walls of the kiln are to be made of 
sods, two feet thick at the bottom, and.-one foot thick at 
the top, leaving two fines on each side, and one at each 
end, about one foot square; these walls may be built at 
e then put in wood, beginning 
pc the es ssptirs Henan oe particular) pene. the 
ues, supported by suds to keep them open, adding tops 
of firs, or any brushwood, the ‘kiln is nearly filled. 
It might be burnt with coal or peat, if more convenient. 
Cover the wood with a layer of clay taken from some 
bank or ieee in oA field; and which cay A 
sometime before to dry; it is not necessary that it sho 
be very dry. There i shen Jo high te ae by , 
means of straw previously placed there. The { * 
care is required that the fire stidl? not‘eseape at the top; -- 
but fresh clay constantly thrown on, wherever it seems 
likely to burh ott, at the same time not roe 
kiln, so as to put outthe fire. As the quantity. of clay is 
increased, the walls should be faised, keeping them a foot 
higher than the clay. ‘About six feet will be as high as 
can be conveniently burned. The chief art seems to 
to procare’a great mass of fire at first, let. the | 
rise through the clay as you go, to let it smoke in every — 
part at the top, but not to ‘be burnt out. My men, who 
burnt by contract, watch the kilns by night and day. «I 
have applied the ashes almost exclusiv 
a clay soil, spreading them on’a fa 
ploughing, and harrowing them in’ with ¢ 
rate of 30 tons per acre, oh 80 acres. The. 
ashes remain upon the land, before harrowing, the. 
that the lumps may fall, and ‘mix’ with the soil. “1h 
walls are well made, one end may be taken down,” 
after the kiln is emptied, rebuilvfor a second: burnings’ if 
not likely‘to stand, they may be entirely bbFned inoasue- 
ceeding kiln. « If tie weather should not be ‘moisty the 
kilns will burn for some “weeks, 8 the ¢lay will continue 
hot long after the wood is consumed.” 2° 
Clay ashes have beeit used to a. very considerable ‘€x- 


tent by Mr Hewitt Davis, of Spring Park, near Croydon, 
on several of his farms, and ‘wii the most iobited wig: 
cess. This excellent farmer and land-agent has theelay 
dug out in pits, that it may be mote readily dried. He 
burns in heaps ; and employs a¥ Tuél collections of hedge- 










. ? ra SS get ; 
clippings, furze, &¢.; and’ thesé ‘he Thinks it best. 
use in too dry a state, since one great’object in elay- 
ing, he is of opinion, is 10 produce a steady me 
heat, not 160 fast, A’ fire, therfore, should not be suff 
ed to flame, ‘The fire in the heaps usally works against 
the wiitd, when those heaps are properly made. He ap- 
plies about 150 bushels of the aslies per acre; pays Id. 






— 





ing a chalk, soil to.a clay, or, vice versa, the ashes of a| to 1}d. per bushel for barning; dt "With them with 
clay soil to a chalk, the result must, in general, be highly | great advantage all kinds of soil for'turnips, &e- 





1830, after giving vatioas directions: 








fully balanced before the weighing commenced. 

a4 Tuos.T. Gorsucu, Joun Guyton, i ign 
Puitir Pearce, ‘Wo. Martruews of T. 

Joun SHELLY, Bait. Co. March 20th, 1843. 


earthy proportions of the soil, will be found 
ally to accord with the analysis of the ashes 





etes :—“Salt (the 0 bere en _ manure, 
ésiden Wabns es eg hot ‘increas of sttaw ; 
a rae commer tes ter 
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or of « % Sthe fire, that it was rotted on the 
wand destroyed the clover plant. {have seen the 

‘on the si of aburni-earth heap even too luxuriant; 


ve d potat: - 1 7 o- th 
rote. TORE bdo liek to! burding sath bo 

‘if clay soils, because the most sterile subsoil, brought 
; purposely by the plongh will, by the action of fire, be 


é, it increases the depth of titheable 


‘converted into: stapl 
_ soil, and acts both physically and mechanically.’ The 
| of clay-burning is similar to that adopted in 
ir * “Phe common mode of burning earth is to 
I &e.; turn. it over, and, 
en dry, cart it to a heap, and burn; formerly much 
‘wood.was used, but haulm, straw, dry weeds, and-a few 
»whins, or any thing ofthat kind may be-employ- 
ed; build a circular wall of turfs around it, cover the 
‘heap slightly with turfs and earth, and set fire to it in 
several 3 feeding with the most, inflammable 
materials:at.first, afterwards clay or any earth will burn ; 
when all the earth is on the heap, the walls may be pull- 
ed down and. thrown on, raising it by degrees as the fire 
~ascends, in the shape of a cone, tillall is consumed.” 
' “Phe expense of this kind of clay-burning is thus estimat- 
ed by Mr. Poppy :— . 
‘Labour, dixie mee SR a a ri ea ge 
Care. A ger Rem 28 6d.; carting dite horses 
' oO » 16s. - - < - > 


s| 



















-‘: - 3 6 
Fee en eens ptantaninl, GE: per ease - - 0 bs 0 
Carting-and laying out over two acres, .- - - 0 16 0 





Total per 100 loads - #69 6 


‘Or 3/7. 4s. 9d. per acre for 50 loads, or 1s. 4d. per load. 
_Clay-burning, according to Mr. Poppy, is certainly not 

a modern Suffolk improvement. “I have constantly seen 
it practised for half a century ; and the oldest man I ever 
conversed with on the subject, spoke of it as common as 
long as he could remember. I have a workman on the 
ur is, Ithink, upwards of eighty years of age, and 
Has always followed the vocation of burning earth.” 

« The, Ashes from. Soap Boilérs—Soap boilers’ ashes 
area mixture of a.peculiar description ; they are principal- 
ly the insoluble portion of the barilla, potashes, or kelp, 
ouporet in soap-naking, mixed with cinders, lime, salt, 

nd other occasional additions ; and also with muriate of 
potash, common salt, and other saline maiters. 

» The quantity of pearl and potashes imported into the 
United Ki 1 is very considerable ; in 1837, it amount- 

ed. to 147,329 cwis.; in 1838, to 127,101 ewts.: of barilla 
and alkali ia the same Py were imported 102,135 cwts. 





and 72,587 ewis. (M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce.) 
The ble portion of barilla consists principally of 


a sand, and oxide of iron. The insoluble 
~ “portion of potash, or ashes, as they are denominated by the 
ade, will consist of a considerable portion of the same 
edients, added to a varying partion of phosphate of 

lime. Much difference of opinion has subsisted among 
farmers with regard to the advantages of soap-makers’ 
ashes. 4t has been recommended as very useful upon 

- strong, cold soils, on peat moss, and on cold, wet pastures. 
The quantity recommended to be applied per acre by 
_Arthar Young, was 60 bushels for turnips ; to be harrow- 
ed i with the seed. For wet grass lands, six loads per 
acre. . For wet arable soils, seven loads per’acre. He 
describes the immediate effects as very great. For poor 
loamy land, ten loads pet acre: the effect very satisfac- 

~ tory... Dr. Cogan, who has written a paper on the use of 
sogp ashes, has given this letter of one of his correspond- 

nis, whom he-describes as a plain sensible farmer :-— 
y-experiénce of soaper’s ashes is confined to the ap- 
nof itas a top Hcepsing 20 pasture land. About 

rs ago, I agreed witha soap boiler for 1500 
» ashes. I used to 
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apply about twerty 
wagon | per-acre, and a single bushing would let the 
awhole in. 1 was laughed at, and abused by every body 


fuse : these wiseacres alleging that my land would 


"be burned, up.for. years, and totally ruined; all which | 
dis applied my soaper’s ashes every day in 
ot he year, om the vat, withoutany mixture what- 


‘asmal : tae . ity (ca six acres,) mixed u with 
it. was things by ves. 
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5) upon: the ground from last 


Ao thi March 2); but th, lenty of |. 
oe hid hhhough hog eect chiled in agus daey, os Abe 


worst | had out of 700 lambs, and selected for this ground 
on purpose to push them, they are now as good as the 
best I have.” 

As by far the most considerable portion of soap ashes 
is lime and chalk, wherever lime or calcareous matter is 
a fertilizer tothe soil, soap-makers’ ashes will generally, 
if not invariably, succeed ; but they miust be applied in 
quantities nearly as large as if time was employed. 

Such are the chief agricultural properties of the various 
ashes hith¢rto employed in agriculture. The research is, 
however, by no means nearly exhausted, for these fer- 
tilizers have showed the fate generally attendant upon all 
agricultural or horticultural investigations : they have been 
lauded as equally beneficial to every description of soil, 
and inall situations; or they have been condemned with 
equal folly, by the results of blundering trials—begun in 
ignorance, continued without care, and perhaps nearly for- 
gotten in the hurry of a conclusion. 

They furnish ingredients, such as the carbonate of 
lime, catbonate of potash, charcoal, phosphate of lime, 
sulphate of lime, &c., which, in limited quantities, enter 
into the composition.of all plants, as an absolute con- 
stituent part; and for these they must, according to the 
natural deficiency of the soil in these ingredients, be ex- 
tremely useful. They absorb moisture from the atmos- 
phere, too, in quantities much superior to what is general- 
ly believed, and in this property the ashes of burnt clay 
and coal ashes considerably exceed both chalk, lime, gyp- 
sum, and even crushed rock salt, as will be seen by the 
result of the experiments given under the head Manures. 

Some very valuable’ Comparative experiments on the in- 
fluence of ashes upon the growth of potatoes were made 
by the Rev. Edntund Cartwright, of Hollenden House, in 
Kent. (Com. Board of Agric., vol. iv. p. 370.) “The 
soil on which these experiments were made was previous- 
ly analyzed : 400 grains gave— 


“Silicious sand, of different degrees of finenéss - - 280 grs. 
Finely divided matter - - - - - = «= 104 
Loss in water - - - - - - - 16 

400 
“The finely divided matter contained— 

“Carbonate oflime = - - - -  - = JW8grs. 

Oxide of iron - ~- 7 


Loss by incineration (probably vegetable decomposing 


matter),- - - - Wi 
Silex, alumina, &c. - - - - - - - 6&2 
- 104 


“Jt will appear,” says Mr. Cartwright, “from the above 
analysis, that these experiments could not have been tried 
upon a soil better adapted to give impartial results ; for of 
its component parts there is no ingredient (the oxide of 
iron possibly excepted) of sufficient activity to restrain or 
augment the peculiar energies of the substances. employ- 
ed.” The beds were laid out and planted on the same 
day, the 24th of April;.they were manured as in the fol- 
lowing table. These beds were each forty yards in length, 
and one yard wide. Every bed was planted with a single 
row of potatoes, “and, that tle general experiment might 
be conducted with all possible accuracy, each bed received 
the same number of sets.” Thé potatoes were taken up 
on the 21st of September, when the produce of the beds 
were as follows :— 


Potatoes in 
Bushels. 
Land without any manure‘produced;, per acre - - 157 
—— with 60 bushelsof wood-ashes- - -- - 187 
— — 60 of wood-ashes, salt 8 bushels - 217 
—— —— peat363 bushels - - - = - 19 
—— —— peat ashes 368 bushels, salt 8 bushels - 185 


—— —— peat 363 bushels,salt 8S bushels - - 171 

Another series of experiments was made by Dr. Cart- 
wright, upon a cold, wet, tenacious clay, with burnt clay, 
wood-ashes, and soot; in all of which the clay ashes had 
a decided superiority of effect. The following table 
shows the quantity of manure applied per acre, and the 
produce of the land thus fertilized. (Trans. Soc. Aris, 





vol, xxxvi.) 


sPt+-Wood ashes, 100 bushels- - 
orn Wood sabes, 
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Soil simple os oS ote tee 


340 3 0 

Phe dperatiog of burditig clay! produced bat a slight 
chetnteal citerektes in the Bapeiion phat +; ite 
tenacity is merely destroyed, and a portion of soot and 
of carbonized animal-and vegetable remains are diffused 
through the ashes; added to which, the ashes of the wood 
employed for the burning, which usually contain a quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime and potash, are mixed up with 
the mass. (Johnson on Fertilizers, 296; Brits Farm. 
Mag., vol. i. p. 58.) : 








From the New England Farmer. . 

Eigutu Acricutturar Meerinc at THe State © 

House. ; 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimosly voted to 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, for his interesting and instructive lec- 
tures at the two last meetings. 

Henry K. Oliver, Esq. then commenced his lecture up- 
on the Honey Bee. This insect has been observed, fot 
its domestication brings it within the convenient notice 
of man. In ancient poetry, and in the Bible, it is fre« 
quently noticed. Virgil elaborately described it. He had 
kings, drones and workers. There was an error in the 
outset: his kings should have been queens. The drones 
are males.  Virgil’s knowledge of the bee was extensive, 
but he made many mistakes. And few in subsequent times 
did any better, until the 17th century. 

In a common swarm there is only one queen, though 
there are several hundred males, and several thousand wor- 
kers or sterile females. 'The queen is 3-4 of an inch! 
—the workers 1-2 an inch—and the drones 2-3 ofan inet 
The disposition of the queen is ordinarily very gentle—it 
is difficult to.provyoke her to sting. She deposites from 
12,000.to 80,000 eggs. Lays none from. November ‘to 
February. Her eggs are left in cells, that are varied in size 
and form, accerding to the class of bee that is to be hatch- 
ed. The cells for queen bees are large and long compar- 
atively. 

Last season, Mr. O. had an opportunity ata friend’s 
house, to watch the operations of the queen through her 
season of laying. A thin or single-comb glass hive was 
used: there she could be seen distinctly. Her motions 
over the comb are slow ; she looks out for suitable cells 
for her purpose ; first she inserts her head; if the cellisin 
order, she having withdrawn the head, deposits an egg. 
If no cell is suitable, the egg is often dropped outside, and 
all thus dropped are eaten at once by the working bees. 
A few of the cells in this glass hive were made with the 
side next the glass open, and the whole process of hatch- 
ing and growth in them, could be distinctly seen. 

The royal bees are three days in the egg—for six days 
are worms—on the 10th, 11th, and 12th, they are nymphs, 
and on the 16th are perfect insects. There are several 
royal cells in one hive. These cells are left open, and in- 
stinct teaches the one that hatches first to go to the other 
cells and destroy the embryo queens. As soon as the 
young queen is perfect, the old queen abdicates or leads 
off a swarm, taking with her many of the old bees and ma- 
ny young ones. It is the young queen that remains at 
home. 

If a queen is lost, the appearances are, that the bees can 
hatch out a new one. Todo this, they take three cells 
containing eggs for working bees—miake these cells into 
one, and enlarge the house as the young queen grows. 
They feed the young queen thus created, upon a peculiar 
pungent food. A the 

If there be no broad comb inthe hive, this process of 
making a queen cannot be carried on—in such a case the 
swarm perishes. 

Mr. O has stolen a queen and boxed her up; then he has 
brushed off and boxed up the clusters of bees that hung 
on the outside of several hives ; has put these all together 
and shaken them up well; and then having removed them 
three-quarters ofa mile from home, has left them without 
a queen foraday. ‘In this state they did not work—but 
upon putting the stolen queen to them, they soon set to 
work, and that hive prospered. Thehives from whictrhe 
had stolen the queeu, went on well after a few days. 

Upon giving a queen toa queenless hive, they give 


strong tokens of rejoicing. ‘Pheir noise seems to be a — 
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at 10 in thé morning, and they retire-by 3.or-4 in the af- 
ternoon. The theory of the drone is uncertain in some 

ts ; but drones are doubtless the males of the hive. 
Why so ‘many when there is/but one female, the lecturer 
did <n amy The drones are from 500-to 2000.in a 
hive. By October they are all killed. Noneare hatched 
out before May of the next season. And yet-the queen’s 
eggs.of March and April have been fertile. Probably im- 
pregnation is made while on the wing, and answers for the 
following year. 

The drones are cowards, and without'stings. It is 24 
days from the laying of the eggs before: the drones are 
perfect. In August and September, they are all killed: 
and this is done not by stinging, but by tearing them in 
two. This murder is always.committed if the hive be 
healthy ; but if unhealthy, they are allowed to live. It is 
therefore a good indication to see this butchery com- 
mence. 


The busy. Workers. These are barren females. They 
are smaller than the drones, and have long stings. When 
they use the sting in earnest, they generally leave the sting 
behind and die. These are perfected in 21 days from the 
laying of the egg. Their numbers ina good hive are 
from 20,000 to 50,000. When about to sting, they utter 
a sharp cry and. emit a strong oder. 
__.‘The bee laps its food like.a dog or cat. While feeding 
at the flower, it puts the honey into its honey stomach, but 
loads its thighs, especially in spring, with farina from the 
flowers. These workers perform all the labor ; they gath- 
er the honey and stow it away ; they keep guard, and they 
norse the you 

The ventilators have the hardest work. Stationed near 
the mouth of the hive, they, by a fanning of the 
wings, keep up a circulation of air. ‘ At this ia wer k, they 
seem to be relieved in about 25 or 30 minntes. 

If it be necessary, bees will roam four miles in search 
of food; but this is not often needful. Of the farina of 
flowers, they gather and bring to the hive much more than 
is necessary. This is the only thing in which they seem 
to lack wisdom. 

The wax and comb is a secretion from the bees. When 
wax is wanted, several bees fill their stomachs, with hon- 
ey, and they hang together, and the \ wax is secreted from 
their sides. 

The cells in the honey-combare not horizontal, but the 
—? is the lowest part angle of inclination is about 

eg 

Swarming. Between N. ovember and April, three-fourths 
of the bees usually die—but the queen’s fertility can make 
good the loss in spring. After the spring broods come out, 
the old queen, with some old bees and many young ones, 


Tash out and swarm, if they have not room and air.’ It 


is the want of these that leads to swarming. 

The queen is.in the centre or near the. centre of the 
swarm. When you have hived the swarm, protect the hive 
from the sun. As to the best mode of hiving, no gerieral 
rule can be given: this must vary according to cireumstan- 
ces—and experience must tell which is the best way for 
each particular case. At.the time of swarming, the bees 
are not. inclined .to sting; if treated. gently, they seldom 

rm any one. 

The noises made formerly with. shovel.and tongs and 
warming pans, might be useful in calling neighbors to one’s 
assistance ; but as a. means of detnining or quieting the 
foal kam it is all arrant nonsense. 

+ Jnstinct—or a propensity. to perform certain acts, in the 
Jmanner, is strong ‘and remarkable in the 
dition, to villa we see! mi oetng, like rea- 
kind of are A 

lued down, 
shell, so that 


But.in a 
ot uman 


od i war inn he tn wa i 


and wax was put around 


“No offensive efftuvia might ‘pa the shell ‘itself 
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Erratum:—In the article published in our last paper, on 
the Analysis of Indian Corn, &c., 8th line from the bot- 
tom, for the word “philologist,” read “physiologist.” 














“ Ashes.—We complete the article in to-day’s paper upon 
the virtues and action of ashes. It is copied, as we slated 
in our last, from the “Farmer's Evcoclaneane sn and will | 
be found to possess intense interest, 





Thursday, the 23d of this months was, if we are to 
judge by our feelings, without reference toany other ther- 
mometer, from daylight till noon, as cold; if not colder 
than any day during the last winter, The great body of 
snow, with which the. earth was covered, rendered it a 
day of severe trial to the aged, whose slow coursing blood 
and diminished speed, render them qoationiy sensitive 
when exposed to the weather. 





Brossom.—The reader will perceive by the suibjoin: 
ed’ communication, that we were in error in stating 
that Blossom was bred by Mr. Samuel Canby, of Dela- 
ware. We were led into that impression from,the fact 
that her late owner purchased. her of that gentleman, and 
from his having been distinguished aga breeder of such ani- 
mals. It appears, however,that the honor ofher breeding be+ 
longs to Mt. Charles Henry Hall, of Harlem, New York, 
who all know, who are at all acquainted with the history 
of Stock. raising in this counjry, is as. celebrated for his 
fine cattle,.as he is for generous hospitality, enlarged pa- 
triotism and enlightened enterprize. « ‘T'o know ‘that an 
animal has been raised by such a breeder, and ‘sold as full 
blood, is among the surest guaranties that. can be asked 
for its genuineness ; ; for in him they have that,double_in- 
surance, —— from faultless judgment, aatonapeees 
honor. 

New Yor«, March 21st, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir,—In your paper of the 15th Mareh, ps ene 
a notice of the death of the celebrated Short Horn Dur- 
ham cow, Blossom, in which it is stated that she was 
raised by Samuel Canby, Esq. of Del. is is an. error, 
Blossom was bred by Charles Henry Hall, Esq. of Harlem, 
N. Y. a gentleman whose superior breed of Durham Cat- 
tle has_been Jong deservedly celebrated ; some of our fi- 
nest animals being from his Stock. Mr. ‘Canby purchas- 
ed Blossom from Mr, Hall, when she was two years-old, 
and carried her to Delaware, where she soon became fa- 
mous. 

The following extract froma letter ‘to the Editor otihe. 
Delaware Journal, will prove my statement ¢orréct.. 

GBicesom is a thorongh Bred ort Horn Dagar » Foant 
color, calved in 1835, bred by Charles Henry Hall, Esq: 
of New York, (of whom I, purchased her, when, two years 
old,) she was got by Fox’s Regent, dam the imported cow 
Leonora, (a great milker,) by a son of neaster, &e. 

Very rempecln a. 


Woodside, June 290, 1840 Ske a5 
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with noxious weeds, which rob the e rih of i 
properties, stint 


t favor, | able cirduinistances, should yield 100 bushels to the acre, 
DINE ‘© |and we foel justified in that assertion,; beeampe shat. om 


duty. of mortals to. receive. with ‘feelings 
resignation, all that emanates: Momento wo De ~ 
dispensation of the evidences of his will, they may or may 
not comport with the wants of humanity, ‘aseven’ in” hie 


~ | chastenings, the trné spirit beholds’ ‘Whe’ “mnanifesthvions® 


that parental love, which chastises, that it may save, Far 
from our purpose, in.alluding,to this ci:cumstance, is.it.to 
murmur or repine; but-simply to bring the fact-before our 

agricultural brethren, inorder that they may arm *theni= 
selves with renewed Vigor and resolution, to aoe bat? 
mands of the crisis, ina manner worthy of the c 

of intelligent tillers of the earth—of pablo: Sako 
to conceive, and hearts to appreciate, those bounties. na ; 
whatever may be their:measure, are more sanreneeiie- 
surate with our deservings. 

With this brief introduction, let us see wha work’ ae: 
mands our early attention 
ON THE FARM. 
ies this grain is cultivated by the iid otf 

mers, it is, so far as profit is concerned, probably among the 
least important grown ; for, of a truth, it may besaid, that, 
if there be a poor spot on the farm, that is ‘mostly the one 
selected for oats, and, if perchance, (as it inevitably will) 
it tras out a poor yield; the grain is censured, blamed,-and 
denounced, as being a poor crop, whereas the fault of fail- 
‘ure, is properly ascribable to. the want of foresight or 
judgment in the grower, who had cast bis seed on an. exe 
hausted soil, anticipating abundance, where he only ‘hada 
right to expect an apology ‘fora crop, ‘Thus planted; ‘ip 
one can rationsly be disappointed, if the ; ‘yield. of delete 
small ; but let the same individual give to his oat crop, 
an equal chance with.those of corn and. wheat, and the 
result will be far different, With s proper kind of soit and 
exposure, good seed and timely orig: we have no ‘Hesj- 
tation in saving, that, as prices n faring ihe oal-ero 
will prove as profitable as sinkeets 


much whether the average product oe: in, apr 


‘| some other states is over 10 of 15 bushels peracre; aud — 


yet 100 bushels may, and should be grown. “The reason 
why this disparity of produetion exists, is, in part, before 
accounted for, and may. be told in a. single word, ani at 
word is, neglect, But there is another cause which . 
rates to keep down the product—it i is this—from. ieaine 


fi- | of false economy, or from a mistaken judgment, too tittle 


seed is sown—we have seen three pecksto the acre grudg 
ingly given ae Sougae 4 seen a busliel | sown, an 
rarely more than'a b and a ere; 
should ni dream of sowing sales i ’ 

had better sow from three to four: bushels tothe acre. Ow- 
ing to this mistaken policy, in the owing of eats) of sats 
ing seedy oa(-fields, instead of being'filled;‘s th 
be, with oat-plants, have three-Glihs of 












sting the oat-plants in points k ta per 

despoil the proprietor of the ‘fruits of his dabor, end-the 
remuneration. which nis land would otherwise have affor 

r ed Kim. °"We'liave said? lial at acre” ofr oat, “inde fh 
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w + hae od done agai G5—and are wil- 
Ving & cake fn that'd ) 10 d'be e ambition of every 
‘Girmer jo'earry the production’ of his fanil to thé masi- 
’ num he oh by others, as we believe that if there 
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srosily inrivalry, that it should exist between 
dagaged in thé eAttinig of agticultuciad; for if it boa 
‘sige to “thus Gotvent, it is the eb peade, having’ for 
a obj Pt fioble end” of doing good, by fricreasing the 
“heans of hiuman subsistence and comfort,” 
"Having ipremis J thus much, let us saya few words up- 
Ld obbjoe Of sojl, seed, and culture—aud first of 
—The soil best adapted tothe culture of oats, is 
of moderate tenacity, probably a deep loam, possess- 
sufficient moisture to give impetus and maintain the 
growth of the plant trom its first out-springing from the 
earth, till-the maturation of its seed; and as every plant 
nt rs my pe nourishment, it is almost super- 
door at Hou 





t to be in good heart. Oats, as 
are aware, Will grow in any soil, that is, they will veg- 
@tate‘and ripen their seed, but onless the land be good, it 
as unreasonable to expecta large crop, as it would 
‘be ia man to expect a good name to attach to his mem- 
» whose whole life has been devoted to habits of vice 
on. 
> "Seed—In the selection of seed oats, the utmost care 
Mist be observed to procure them treavy, and clean, as it 
is useless to expect a large product from degenerate seed. 
ion of the Soil—The ground should be care- 
fully and deeply ploughed ; the furrows turned nicely over 
so as to bury all and weed seeds; should be then roll- 
ed the way of the furrows, after which, it should be tho- 
roughly harrowed, so as to perfectly pulverize the soil, it 
cary A to have the ground in fine tilth, free from 


or cl 

ep mof the Seed—Make a strong brine of salt 
atid water; soak your seed in this for twelve hours, after 
whiéh drain off the oats and dry them, as used, in plas- 
tér, of asties, taking care to take no more out of the brine 

than ix daily used. 
of seed per acre—Less than 2} bushels per a- 
cre id ot be sown; three bushels would be better 
peti and 4 bushels per acre may ‘be sown with advan- 
tage. the’rapid growth of oats, they do not tiller 
oe schon , itis oe —_ 
seed be ‘sown, forthe culwrist may rest assured, that if he 
not the earth a.sufficient. body of seed to fill 

oat 


ants, that the unoccupied ground will 

) weed aes Mus will the earth 
— Of that food, Which, but for his false economy, 
have gone to the nourishment and increase of his 

sof the, seed—As the seed. are sown, let them be 


leep, that mode of covering being 
ig, as the oats are sure, under the o- 


ring and - soon as the 
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Rolling—As 
let a bushel of plaster, per acre, 
sown ( which must be harrowed in; when 
pee Cone, . 2) a 


our work by running a heavy rol- 
br over the field, which last operation will compress the 
earth upon eet ‘ane ‘thereby ensure their early germi- 
fly a@ Well is’ secure’p smooth and even surface for 

‘ Yih ile a ee ‘ 
sow clover, or grass seed, up- 
to sow them: before the 
; og (i into. the earth 
gh a . if time - were al- 
ww over them 
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—firsl, it will yield’ greater number sangre te Is per 
than rye ; secondly, it will grow on any ‘soil ‘adapted to 
rye which may be in good heart, with a much greater ¢er- 
tainty of yielding a remunerating erop ; thirdly, itis sub- 
ject to fewer casualties; fourthly, it is richer in nutritive 
matier, and thérefare, & moré economical food; fifthly. 
it is relished equally well by all kinds of stock, possesses 
more of the fattening principles, is less acid; aiid of course 
not so subject to derange the digestive otgans of the sto- 
mach ; sixthly, ite straw is more acceptable to stock, as 
well as more nourishing ; seven/hly, it commands as ready 
asale,a belter price, and as it yields more per acre, affords a 
better profit, and eighthly, it is a sure spring crop to set a 
gase ciop with. Having said thus much in its favor,may we 
notadd, as. an additional motive to its culture as a substi- 
tute for rye, the uncertainty which has attended the cul- 
ture of the latter grain, of late years? ‘This btings us to 
the subject of ite culture, the soil adapted to its growth, 
the quantity of seed per acre, mode of preparing the soil, 
and time of suwing, &e. 

The Soil—The soil best adapted to its growth is that 
which has in its composition a large portion of sand, or 
in other words where the sand predominates, as a deep 
sandy loam, a rich sand, or gravel, lying upon a dry bot- 
tom, and in good heart. 

Preparation of the soil—As to the mode of preparing 
the soil, it may be sufficient to say, that the ground must 
be ploughed deep, and harrowed until it be perfectly pul- 
verized, and that the enoner the barley is sowed thereaf- 
ter, the better, as it delights in a deep and fresh bed. 

Preparation of the seed—As barley is a dry husky 
grain, itis best to soak the seed well before it be sown, 
and to that end we would advise, that it be soaked in a 
strong solution of horse dang and saltpetre, say 1 pound 
of saltpetre to 10 gallons, for 12 or 24 hours previous to 
being sowed, that it be drained and dried in plaster, or 
ashes, and that it be taken out of the soak only as it may 
be wanted for sowing, 

Quaniily of seed per acre—Enough seed should be sown 
to cover the ground without depending upon its tillering, 
in order that weeds may be kept down ; therefore, it woall 
be well to sow 2} bushels to the acre. 

Time of sowing—Early sowing is the best; so that as 
soon as the ground can be got ready in April is the pro- 
per time for sowing. 

Mode of pulling in—It may be either put in with the 
plough or harrow ; but it is best to plough it in shallow, 
say two or three inches deep, as that afforde the greatest 
security for covering the grains effectually, a thing of im- 
portance in promoting germination. After the-seed are 
sown, if ploughed in, the ground must be harrowed and 
rolled, or if they be harrowed in, you must finish off by 
rolling. In either event, the product will be improved by 
sowing a bushel of plaster, per acre, over the field, and 
should clover seed be sown with the barley, the plaster 
must on no account be omitted. ' 

Time of harvesting—Owing to the brittleness of the 
straw, and its consequent liability to fall, the barley must 
be reaped while the straw is still somewhat green, and 
before the grain is hardened, and to that end after the 

rain is cradled, it must be left in the field, unbound, some 
ys, to dry, when it may be hauled in and stacked. 

Mode of stacking—The mode of stacking pursued in 
some of the barley growing regions, is this, a whisp of 
straw is placed in the centre of the contemplated stack, 
around which the grain is stacked, and as the stack is in- 
creased in height, this whisp of straw is pulled upwards 
until the stack is made of the desired height, the object 
being to leave a vacuum in the centre of the stack to pre- 
vent heating, by letting off the moisture as it may be for- 
med 


Product—In suitable soils, well prepared, and favorable 
years, a yield of 30 bushels may be safely calculated up- 
os eee it is but fair to say, that forly, ffly and sizty 
bushels have been grown, while on the other hand some- 
times not morte nee seus a ae its culture, as to 

ntity, is greatly dependant u ecare which may 
be paid to the preparation of etl tnd seed, as also to the 
adaptation of the soil. 

As soon'as the ground intended for your hemp 
may be sufficiently dry to ensure its being ploughed and 
put in good order, will be the time to hr we for the’ 

of this crop. Two ploughings, accompanied b 

7 will be productive of good in the cul- 
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acre |” 


-_ the land be: whit dt may? 


ig Plaster—Let all your clover: 
a bushel to the ucte, as soon as vegetation ’beginis to 
taking care to sow the’ 


fields be plastered, 


‘begin 
yar ‘plaster‘itt the moraing while the 
dew is on the leaves, or during the time of a gentle rain. 
Spring Wheal—Agaiw 


sting against being ‘the ad. 
vocate of hia of wheat we ee it-our duty to state, 
to those Who may désign to’ sow’ it; thatthe wobiier ‘it ‘iy 
got in the better. OR sGmie 


‘Should the Winter sown wheat be’ much killed’ out by 
frosts and thaws; "the crdp might be ly ‘inereased, éf 
spring wheat were sown on the fiéli wid’ harfowed ° and 
rolled in, as it would ripen ‘im time ‘to be'cut witti thé ‘fall 
sown wheat, and would-enhance ‘the yield. Should. any 
one contemplate such sowing, our advice is, that they do 
so as early as possible. 

Spring Rye—This grain cannot be got in too soon: fi 
the preparation of the ground, care must be taken to plough 
deep and pulverize well. As to the quantity Of grain to 
be sown and the mode of sowitiz, our directions will be 
brief. Let the quantity of seed, and the metliod ‘of sow. 
ing, be the same as for wititer rye, and as by sowing’a 
bushel of plaster to the acre’ you may eficouraye the 
growth of white clover, oir advice is, that'you try the’éxs 
periment. If you succeed,. you will theréby sécute'a 

ood pasture in late stitimer for your stock, provided you 

eep them off the stubble and give the clover a chance of 
growing. 

Tobacco—Let a bed for plants be prepared, and sowed 
about the first of the month, to supply any deficienty 
which may arise from the loss of the earlier sown plants. 


Sowing Clover Seed— Harrowing and Rolling Wheat, 
Those who have thus far neglected sowing clover seed, ~ 
should do so without further delay, and if it is to be sown 
on their wheat fields, they should, by all means, harrow it 
in with a light harrow, and then roll. [ may be here 
proper. to remark, that those who design harrowing in 
their clover seed on wheat fields, would do well to wait, 
in sowing, until the ground is sufficiently dry not to be 
injured by the poaching of the horses’ feet. No fears need 
be apprehended of injury from the harrow or roller; for 
whiat roots may be up by the first, will be restor- 
ed to the earth by the latter, while the harrowing will 
serve as a cultivation to the young planis, and give them 
such a stand as will prove eminently beneficial. Nor will 
the benefit to be derived stop here ; the division, and sub 
séquent burying of the roots, will increase the disposition 
and capacity of the’ plarits to tiller, to a degree, that v 
greatly add to the yield of the crop. 

Less than 12 Ibs. of clover seed should not be sown to 
the acre, ahd 16 Ibs. may be, with advantage. 

In all situations south, where the clover plant may be 
liable to be killed out by the sun, we would advise that, 
in addition to the tisaal'quauitity of clover seed, a bushel 
of orchard Brass, peracre, besownalso. This latter is’ 
grass of qdick growth, and will, by the time the grain may 
be cradled; afford the necessary shade to the young clo- 
ver plants. ree ’ 

Grass Seeds—The following grass seeds may now be 
sown, and the sooner the better. If alone, in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Orchard Grass, 2 bushels per acre ; 

Perennial Rye Grass, 2 bushels per acre ; 

Luzerne, 20 Ibs. ‘per acre ; 

St. Foin, 4 bushels; 

Guinea Grass, 2 bustiels ; 

Red Top. or Herds Grass, 1 bushel. 

Jf it should be.desired to have a mixture of 
following proportions will be found about right : 

Orchard grass, 1 bushel, Clover 8 Ibs. 

Perennial Rye Grass, 1 bushel, Herds Grass, } bushiél, 
Clover Sibs,” , , ; 

Kenweky Blue Grass, 4 bushel; Orchard Grass 1 bush- 
el, CloverS ibs. 

Be the grass seeds you sow what they may, let us im- 
press these truths upon you, that your land wherein they 
may be sown should be limed, or ashed, and in addition, 
should receive, a dressing of plaster. As to the quan 
of lime or ashes; from'10 to 50 bushels per acre will" 
much good, and 100 still more, provided the soil beth 
heart ; the quantity: must be proportioned to the s 
of the land ; that which is strongest being able to take 
largest quantity of lime named, while the Sete 
‘of ashes will) be benefidial on cithet poor or rich 
‘he to plaster, peed eUbéRel Ai WoW, let Me Honlliy"@f 
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Meadows—If your meadows be in the least tight bound, 
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yall harrow them as sopn.as-they may be dry e-|| Manuring.Ryery; onesknows, | that a ‘plant of: sneby| 
p merger thehorses, without \injary, from (poaching; | rapid growth, Ju t foliage, andproliée yield of grain | 







lat the roller follow. the harrow; and Gaish, by.sowing a 
agfield Peas may powbe sewel joo qin) 
Feaces—4f you have vhus lected: -our-hints upon 

our farm, and have all repairsopro 
Ton neglect in doing so, may secre 0 your 
rieomity 

each other. 

=! Whilewashing—Have at’ yout’ coninige and the 
washed ; besides adding to the beauty of their a ce 
it will contribute to their doabiiny, Make your white- 
4b. of alum, and 1 Ib. of potash; ‘slake the lime with hot 
water, and after bringing it tothe proper consistence for 

4. it, stirring the whole well together invorder that the se- | 

¢éral ingredients may be held in solution. This will not 

which adds to its other good qualities, as a cleanser, that 
of being incombustible. 

havefall the nes/s thoroughly emptied of hay or straw, and 

then washed with ley. 

house, and after throwing on a handful of flor of sulphur, 

relire and: close the door for an hour; then open. it, and 

when you may be sure that all the vermin in the house 
will have been destroyed. Then proceed to whitewash 

After the whitewash shall have beén dried in the nests, 

supply each with fresh straw, and sprinkle oa each a 


few bushels of ashes thereon, as allgrasses require potash. 
this subject, go forth withiyour: — ee Pee 
rops, and perhaps, set you and your nei 

garden and other fences around ‘uweélhing;' white- 
h.as follows : To every peck.o f lime add L, Ib. of salt, 
whitewash, then dissolve the salts and potash, andadd that 
only give you a beautiful and lasting. whitewash, but one 
Before you whitewash a hen-house, you should 
ignited charcoal, place that in the middle of your hen- 
fet the carbonic acid and sulphuric acid gases escape; 
the inside of the house, ceiling, joists, nesis, and roosts, 
ndful of ashes, to act as a preventive against lice, and 
u may conclude, that ‘you will have done all that you 


° 
i do, to render your fowls profitable and healthy, so far 


as the purification of the house is concer 

“Implements and. Tools of att kinds, should be examin- 
ed and repaired, and when not in use, placed ina - safe 
place out of the weather. 

Potatoes—it is not too late to plant Irish potatoes for 
early use. Prepare your ground: well, (by. déep. plough- 
ing, thorough harrowing, and plenty of manure, and you 
may drive your crop ahead, provided you'keep down the 
weeds and grass. 

Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beets, Carrots and Parsnips. 
Each and all of these ‘roots tay be sown an any time between 
the ist of April and 1st-of May, ; and, midleed, as late as the 


middle of the latter month. ‘But he who may sow them, 


if he desires‘to do the neat thing, and reap the reward of 


his experiment, must prepare the grourid well, by gener- 


dus manuring, deep ploughing, ‘fine pulverization, and 
¢areful after culture. Weeds and roots ase deadly ene- 


ynies, and are not mote likely to agree than a grown-up 
@anghier and her harangs 


CORN.—We now come 
all others. of most importance to the American husband- 
man, and as we hold it'in' such high esteem, we must. be 
pardoned, ‘if we dwell upon its management at sonie 
length. Weare not so vain as. to soppose that we can 
prescribe any mode of culture, which would prove supe- 
tior to all others, and will here premise, that the hints we 
May throw out will be such as our experience and reading 
thave sanctioned, and that, we desire only to.submit it in 
tespectful consideration to. the judgment of our! readers. 
Almost every corn-planter has his ‘own peculiar method, 
the which, for good grounds, doubtless; he believes better | 
than his neighbor’s, or, at least, that“wliich sirikes his 
judgment as being so. Such being't the state of the case, 
modesty, ¢0 becoming in all, requires that. what we may 


‘urge should be done in the way of siggestion only. By 


furstiing this course, we may excite'a: spirit: of inquiry, |. 


Phen take an old pot half full, of 


to speak-of this, the crop of 


sary consequence, that any ground) on owhich iv imaly! be: 
rown unless very rich} shodld be*liberall 
h is, at least, our honest® ion 3 baw 


nd fodder, must be well fed, as itis but consonant to the | 
‘instinets of voracious | ¢¢ 
appetite. Pike Teel beng Sad Be ts ° a neces- j 


manured. | 








the precise quantity of re 
for we.are among thosé" CoN 


‘citn too much. Bat witht Fespe 
that should be given, we ate not so deh hi 
‘Delieve, that less than 20 «puble-h 
never be applied, and that that ‘shoul 
kind. Whether it should be’ ap on ‘the surface, a 
few inches below, or turned in with a deep furrow, it is 
not our pares now: to aig, Stead, as the place and 
mode of application i 3 Nh ted question. we + peachoune 
to turn umpire and'assume. the province 0 com im ep 
‘Knotty point. All we shall say is, that, ‘as corn dee 
feeders, it will find its repast thoogh it be buried far dies 
er than most of ‘us turn our furrows. ‘Leaving the adjust- 
ment of this disputed poitit to abler, oldet, and better heads | | 


sate should | 
ote ar 1@ richest 







than our own, we will content od¢self with advising, that | m 
the manure‘ be hauled out without delay, and when the 
ploughs, are ready to ‘be set to work, ‘that it be evenly 
spread over the entire field, and aps. ol as spread. 

This brings us the next thing in o 

Ploughing for Corn.—With respect to the depth that 
the plough should be raade to penetrate, it may be difficult 
to fix any particular point, but consulting our own limit- 
ed experience and the nature ef the corn-plant, we are pre- 
pared to say, that we believe no corm-ground'should be 
ploughed of a less depth than 7. inches, ‘and. that every 
inch of loosened earth that,ean be added to. that, will in- 
crease the yield of.the.crep.' So. far..as..the corn is con- 
cerned, it is useless to talk. about ‘the bad -effects of the 
sour subsvil ; for whether you plongh deep, or not, down, 
down..will the corn roots go, to select its own food among 
these. much dreaded acids of the. lower stratum: of earth, 
and who knows, but that it may not..be.there, that it 
draws its chemical agents to. enable it to, dissolve the sili- 
cates above, and. form..a crest for iis stalks and:kernels. 
But chemistry aside—we all know,. that the roots of the 
corn plants, will in a few weeks after:being planted, pen- 
etrate the earth to the. depth of «htee or four feet—there 
are hundreds of facts to establish ‘this :habit, andcit is but 


a cornfield, espied a stalk of-corn with its roots. ‘entirely 
out of the earth,-and these roots though but-six ‘or ‘seven 
weeks old, had- attained the Jength as fie forts 
Should not this fact, corroborated, as itis, 
other concurring ones, satisfy us that the deeper v we thowrnd 
the greater certainty will thete ‘be in inekiog ‘ood ons 
as the less difficulty the roots meet: with’ in'th Wt thel: fescen 

the greater chance will the plants have of Wires cine vigor- 
ously and-healthfully. -If the dabeoil really were perni 

cious to the vital powers of the’ growing plant, Cor ye you | wh 
could arrest the descent of thé roots by shallow 


then it would be the correct policy so to-ploagh; | ut as 
you cannot i } their downward course, only in the 
degree of the. then it appears to be. equally the. 
business of an enlightened: W540 assist the roots in| 
‘the indulgence.of tural propensity, of Gnding'sute | 
anchorage ground in the depths of the earth... Mf it.would || 
not be considered moral’ treason against | time ‘honored |. 
custom, we would say, that, in addition to deep! plough- 
‘ing, we wonld subsoil some nine or ten inthes below the 
surface furrow, so as.to loosen the substrateii to that, | 
depth, and thus prepare it: for the softer dallianiée of the |. 
young roots, when they should arcu gesa as in that. 

rier... 

In ploughing, the. nee should: soe Suenadi entirely’ | 
over,so as. to lock. ‘spall om catonine te | 
‘whe gecminating depth. | 


jast summer, the day after the storm wich swept over welt opin. 
Prinee George's county, and levelled:\the corti fields of |. /Vuml us 
her high-souled planters, that a géntlemian;,while riding reat’ en : 
at the top of his speed over.a road which passed-through | to have to.} 
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halfa pint of oe it will give hin ng OF, 30, Bus 
tothe she ! but rome cag fot Close plans- 
ing ing cape a @ corn 
| in | the roois eg i ent aie deep 
fr h vil they Jiave extended across urrows, 
ere will be no.danger. a Say! cor i fg it is 
eer the manure, ty tog causes the 
to wither waa ma baht “4 pang wig the loss of nutri- 
rom the laceration of the roots ; every one of which 
hes: haaaguantens mouth,-to Rod trom m4 earth, 
and carry it to the stalk. anit sere gens aba aly 
| tanga, Se ca dane ‘ ee a 
and, if left unassisted, he must inane no 
just as natoral, that the corn ak should su o is ni 
similar cause, when you deprive it of the n 


ns ey 
it drinks up nutrition and moisture from | ane phere 
think it is ; for the same law which ; governs. the poet tihs 
of the 20% ptt that of the other. see’ ok . 
ing.—As we consi er it, the 
Re sg pee to get Fy erop of corn early, in ord Lina bs 


laced in a position to provide against accic ens w Id 
advise, neyo be pe he as et yng fraet ie aufl- 
ciently out of the a ange Sy aa or to pu 
in good order; th pe: we oer 
say, put it eohy giv to 

eed pshtat en a rost may sang i e few! 
ie as, gare ithave goats # ood.series £00 4 be-we 

ni , though it ma P 
bs a bidet, time, cue ‘x it peagriedon enon. naa eee 


Bagi will withstand more frost, tha 
andies between this-and the rocky wale, 
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which, if it lead not to good results, can'do no injory, for, ‘ploughed, ing, and. Rolling Ae soon soon ae the gr is! Pears of dine ' a 2 hall 
‘well.directed inquiries never yet broke a leg, or dislocated. over-it, untileyery lump and clod was. ver-  acain bountifully. rewarded on Jabor and 
‘an arm, and certain are we, that the more a farmer reflects 


jimed; that should be followedby the roller; 
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CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, PLOWS, IMPLEMENTS, 
&c. for sale ae R. Sinclair, jr. 5 Co. 
{cowrinven.} 
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ands ol re GreemGlobey» soy) sou per ox. 60 
Sow | ce -gemgeall 
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_ woul Yellow six « "26 
foo: ee baty Tar aa ean “3 
Me this, we aed never let Early Mohawk : « 26 
Pall subsequent Early China Dvvarh red a 95 
hur pestered by ay ‘cultivators and ped White Kiduey, “7% . “« “95 
é first’as near the stalks as possible so as Refugee, or Thousand to One, “ 95 
s mach as we could the work with the hoes. Early Yellow Rob-Roy, “« 95 
d to the number of times we would run the Red Marrowfat, or Va entine, extra fine “ 25 
the corn, we would be regulated by Early Zebra six week, ‘ “37 
of the plants, always taking ial care Mediterranean Dwarf, fine, per quart, 37 
p weeds and grass down, and to keep the surface White Marrow, or White Cluster, .. * 2 
free to drink in he ammoniacal distilling dews Red Warrington, or French, alee Se 
en, as they should descend tothe earth. We hold Early Dun Coloured, or Quaker, ui din hee co 
le -_ that no farmer ever lost by any Dwarf White Cranberry, ; é 95 
Isher hag upon 9 crop of corn grown on good Dwarf Red Cranberry ‘ .  & 26 
d.. If the soil be well prepared, by deep and effec-| - Dwarf Dutch Case Knife, ° « 25 
acy ‘and perfect pulverization, our opinion is, Plant early in April, and at intervals until August. 
rh : should never be permitted to touch a crop BEANS, English Dwarf, . .- per quart. 26 
corn, eptin the oe earliest stage of its growth, be- Broad Windsor, . : ° “ 25 
fore the extension of the roots across the furrows, and Early Long Pod,’ . ent BG) gg 
A pewag yond not be used to any considerable depth. Green Long Pod, . : ; « 25 
& clean, and open surface, should be the corn- Horse, . . 4 95 
growe rae Me certain we are, if he consult com- Plant early as possible in the > Spring, 
on sense, it will tell him, that he cannot cut up the roots | BEANS, Pole or climbing, per quart, 
gro plant without injuring it. If he ask ee Large White Lima, ‘ : “ 60 
ghiat.i¢ the use of roots, common sense will tell him, to Carolina, or Small Lima, “ 25 
Ippor ‘feed ot a plante, well then; suppose we cut up Scarlet Runners, purple speckled, ; « 60 
arg 7) “iy om Ce is the corn to derive pe awe Rens peg . . ~ 
900 from? Why, from the remaining ones, and ute e Knife, 
onsequentl dingy t is deprived of a material part Asparagus, or Yard Long, « 60 
std jourishment, it cannot give but a greatly reduced tee male i ~ 
. ib pean ranberry, White Snaps,: 
“These a vi corn-gro Horticultural, speckled fine , « 37 
peo pase ret pen oe of Ape, and at intervals ery al 
» Lon > 3 
8 of . Half fb oP oe “ ~ 
muck i x Early Bl ‘arnip Rooted, . ad | 
aoa prefer geting out view Early Yellow, Turnip Rooted, “« 19 
he ine of this material : Sugar, White Cilicia, . « 32 
: = as! nd ia ends in their Do. Yellow,~ = . ‘ . i@ 72 
he ing mos! of submerg- Mangel Wurtzel, 4 “ 12 
Green, for stews and . soups, “« -2 


we te or hemmed a and) create oer a used as Asparagus, “ 24 


ble by Pla go oa Plant early as and st intorvale until Jano—for 

" sie fete ta eet arab sa te best y ie “makes 

wey Ta roc tk onde oo 4 Fast apt orthless, | BORECOLE, 0 

n . eat hae On Green curled ar | 7 ae : “ 95 
Purple, i Scotch Kale, |. . “ 26 
Sea “« 95 
Ciserian, oF Cow Cal Cabbace for cattle, « 50 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, “« 25 


fae Hb’ ality’ to "sy. 


aaae rly White’Cape, °°. ‘per ot. ® 


excel - Ba Bile aig ‘ ; a 


Brimstone, se Ponicth cream colored, “ " 50 
























gut ue iad ial Sow early 

je IBAGE, Koightw erly dw, very early & One, per 0 3 

mati Early York,» r+ 

whe | Large York-or Harvest, yo & 95 

; Bh atcarety ‘ 6-85 

j veal Pee iDalleside Herts: ; “95 

most excellent and e ent.ma Me | : Bactt ot + wspeat w 26 « 95 
Bg ce 4 ; yr & ~ ee q “ 26 
GD ie 85GB api ee enn ered % 95 
% 26 

“ 26 

Me 925 

#* 25 

« 26 

| : ihewBsrw gels ban cas! o> “95 

OY EE ay eyegeads : i} eet: ° ehlidl-e? bluids io Chagas 

Go, have open an Pe date Flat Banase nee Sete sutton 

paltibgen ie 96 

vente 96) 
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ASPARAGUS, Giant or Dato vetaast in a am 








Dram head Savoyy" *) 


“ 

Yellow, or Early Golden “ 
Tree, or! Thousand chen Seroyy “ 
Turnip rooted, above ground, ts 
«. 


Turnip Rooted, below 
som in Spm (res) March fone —_ 


CARROT, Long iniocogy ‘ : 
Early Horn, , . . . 
Blood Red, . ‘ 
Lemon, ‘ 
Large Altcingham, for cattle, ° 
Large White for pF calls P 


COLEWORT, OR COLLARDS, 
Sow early in May. 

CAULIFLOWER, Early, : 

Late ~ tse : 

w middle of M and mber. 

CELERY, White Solid, . my en 

New Silver Giant, é 

Rose colored solid, rev 

Turnip weeny 


CHERVIL, for Salad, 
Sow early in S and at intexvals. 
CORN SALAD, _ 
Sow last of August. 


CRESS, Curled, or Pepper Grass, 
Broad Leaf, or Garden, ° 
Water Cress, (Cresson de Fontain,) 
CUCUMBER, Early Green ene fine Pickling, 
Early Frame, 
Whitmore’s half long, 
Long Green Prickly, 
Green Priekly, . 
Keene’s Long Green Prickly, fine, 
White Spined, 
Long Green Southgate, extra fine, 
Long Green Turkey, . 
Long White Turkey, . 
Small Gherkin, for pickling, 
Plant last of Apri d July for pickling 
EGG-PLANT, white, ornamental, “ 
patple Oval, ‘ “ 
Plant hae richly ae and tranpa las ee 
last . t last 
ENDIVE, Green Curled, me 
White Curled, 
Broad leaved Bata tevie, for winter, ‘ 
Sow in June, and at to the last of August—for 
principal crop, in July. 
INDIAN CORN—50 cts. per doz. 
_ . Smith’s extra early fine, $ perear, 6 
Early Golden Sioux, or Dutton, 
Early Sugar, or Sweet, P 
Early White Mandan, 
Early Tuscarora, « 
Early Chinese Tree, prolific, 
Early Corey, 
EF See Field Seeds for late sorts. 
Plant as early as possible on a rich warm border, and at intervals. 
KALE, Siberian, "a"™ sa -— spring greens, per oz. 12 
August. 
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Sow early in April. : 
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LEEK, Scotch or large : Flag, bestsort, -. . “« 25 
London, . « 25 
Sow last of March, and transplant in June. 
LETTUCE, Early curled Silesia or wie ice, anny “& 25 
Grand Admiral, F “ 25 
Malla, early, ‘ “« 650 
-Tennisball, or Rose, . : “37 
Imperial, . : ; ; « *26 
Ice, ° . é “ 37 
Royal ‘Cape Head, & 25 
Sugar Loaf, > , o dui oe 
White Loaf, ‘ ° « 25 
s (Lazy or Large White Head, “ 25 
~& } Large Green Head, ; «25 
= .& ) Brown Datch, “ 26 
rs ® | Madeira, or-Passion,: = « ‘ “60 
Magnum Bonum Coss, .» -- +: ynif 4 
Ice Coss, . , tet ese S. 
White Coss, . ss . «60 
Green Coss, « “60 
. Sow in March, and ot inti til "Angust. ie 
MELON, Persian Green-fleshed, .. per oz. g 
Groen Citron, soy Neiottad) shew iu , 
ogee PEP: tridies wet wry 
Belealls Pecitis ti a sath Ras Aner ED 
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= wha “ 95 BAL MA 
Bisel es Mel ae a «“ 60|| Hogs.—Barly in the week live were searce and sola |M 

os ate ee ce  "... @. 59/8 85 per £00 Ibs. Since then they ‘have been more plenty | good 
Pomegranate,’ ~~: Ly ' é 50 and sales have been made at $4, a and more receatly at $4,50. 
Carona Waier, wis aed, «12 | "Elion te of tle pled at ott 
aroima VV ater, ° of ‘otton es 0 es and a a cle. 
- Common sion, ls ord »«\» eo —Tbales Louisiana ‘at 7a7? cts. er: 
Citron” Water, for mot Ape pad ilt’g uo BY , cay 0g 0s a les_of 
e Plant last o ie ave not been large 

NAST guy . . = jouere strietly prime @ 

aay me geet at “ 12 é Flax seed.—Some considerable transactions i 

ONION, White Portugal or: “& 26 neste vend ea oor Dis week oe 

SaRSEY, DA curled; very per oz. = "Timothy Loe Thea ea he 
Single R <a ne 

Sow pal possible, and at intervals until September. Prices. remain as last qu , 

PARSNIP, Early hollow crown, fine, . 12 Molasses.—We note small sales of Matanzas:at 149 cts; “oa 
Large swelling or Dutch, . “ 12) of New Orleans at 21922 cts.—now, held at.23 cts,—stock | 

PUMPKIN Soneeeaae nat «25 | "* Rice Sales at $2,124.f0r good quality, 3 

onnecticu fo Rice.—Sales at arg qua ity , 

Large Cheese, yi, ® 12)” Sugars: Atavction to-day-117 bhds. Porto Beo.e go of | 
Com. Porter’s Chilian, 2 : « 25] chr. Nonpareil, were sold’ at $5,9527,05; and 24 bhds. 
Mammoth, . ° 3 ‘ “ 60 | Orleans at $5,555.70. The stock’ of New Orleans Sagane 
Qushaw, . «spel «“ 42in first hands is light’and holders firm. The sales ‘by private 
Potato, ; % 19] contract are quite small. 


Long Crooked Yellow, or Winter Squash, 
finest airy, $l perlb; . ae” 2 
Plant last of ea 


PEAS, Extra Farly prolific, + per quart 37 
“ 


Early Cedo Nulli, . ° 

Early Frame, , : « 26 
be Bishop’s Dwarf, A ~ ae" 28 

Early Charlton, . : ‘ a”. 20 

Early: Hotspur, é é . “ 265 

Dwarf Blue Prussian, ° “ 26 


«“ — Green. Imperial, 

ae Dwarf Marrowfat, . ° 

I Marrowfat, Cs sve - 
Matchless Tall Marrowfat, 
.  Groom’s New Early Dwarf, . 

oF Knight’s dwarf Marrowfat, ; 
Tall . fed ; * ° 
Tall Sugar, edible pods, *. 
Dwarf “ 


Albany Field: greentand’ whité, ae 3 gy Sagi 
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Cow of Carolina, . 6 f aiem'l i 


Sow early as possible, and at intervals until the last of April. 
RADISH, Scarlet Short top, finest-early, . “12 


Rose coloured, or Salmon, §<°. * 12 
Naples, or long white pm acea . “ Rr 
Cherry, or Red Turnip, . ; * 12 
White Turnip, ‘ ©. dR 
Yellow Turnip, superior sort for summer 

and fall sowing, . G57 2:08 
Black Spanish, hardy winter, . eh 
White Spanish, fine fall, ; “« 1 


Sow early as possible, and at intervals until May. For the 
Spanish and other late sorts, sow principal crop in August. 






Tobacco.—The market this ‘wlll bee been ubvsdally dull; 
and the transactions in Maryland Tobacco very limited. The 
stock on hand consists mostly of co Prsmop Aeearinsiant, which | 
are not wanted at present. Itis probabie that a fair business 
will be done as soon as the receipts are sufficient to induce |d 


50 shippers to enter the market. We continue former quotations, 


viz: inferior and common Maryland $2,50a3,50; middling to 
good $4a6; good $6,50a8; and fine $8a12, We hear of no 
sales of Ohio, and quote as before, viz: common to middling 
$3a4,50; good $5a6; find red dnd wrappery $6,50a10; fine yel- 
low $7,50a10; and extra wrappery #lial3: - The inspections 
of the week comprise 201 hhds i 7 hhds. Obio; and 
18 hhds. Kentucky—total 226 hhds 


for sale at the Scales this morning, all. of which were taken |* 


-{ by the butchers at prices ranging from $2 10 $3 per 100 Ibs. 


on the hoof as in quality, which is equal to $4a. $5.50. net, 

Flour—A farther advance has taken place in the price of 
Howard street Flour, and we note sales to-day of good ca | Belors 
standard brands from store at $3,93t. The genetal asking 
price is now $4. The receipt price has advanced also and is 
now $3,75. 

On Saturday a sale of 700 bbls. City Mills Flour was aande|' 
at $4, on four months, without interest.—Another sale ‘was 
made the same day at $4; less one percent. We hear of no 
transactions to-day. Holders: generally are firm at. $4, with 
a very light stock. 

Grain—Sales to-day, of good:to. prime Md. reds. at 75085)" 
cts. - Wheats are scarce and wanted. We note sales of Corn | ™" 
to-day at 48 cents for white, and 50 cents for yellow. Oats 
are scarce and much wanted. Sales to-day 
ets. We quote Rye at 48:cts. | 

Provisions—There is nothing new to note in the provision 
market. All descriptions of barrel meats continue at fast 
quotations, without sales—In Bacon some transactions have 
taken place to-day within the range of former prices viz: 
Western assorted fair to strictly pone quality at 44a44 cts ;. 


RHUBARB, for pies and tarts, » per oz 25) Shoulders at 3404 cts ; Joles at 24 cts; Baltimore cured Hams 
BOQUETTE. « Salad’ or early in the Spring as eo “ 95|# {isk cts ; ? Sides at “ads cents and Souler at 4a44 ae. 
? —Holders of western No rd in kegs continue to as 
seteraite Oyster Plant, 4 . . re ~ with limited transactions. There is nothing doing in | 8 
SCO , or Blac sify, . ° utter. 

Sow last of March. Lalest London Tobacco Market.—For Virginia Leaf ano- 
SPINACH, Round Savoy, finest for Moree or fall ther dull month can only be reported, little having been done 
sowing, - “ 12 /)either for exportation, home-trade, on bonding, and in all not 
Common Round, : « 42/ above 250 hhds. having been sold at about the previous rates, 
Prickly or Winter. « 19 /| holders still standing firm on the quoted prices, expecting a bet- 

New Zealand, « _ 9 | er demand as the season advances for all purposes. 

st. 


Sow last of March, ‘and for principal crop last of 2s? 


TOMATO, Large Red, finest, “ 25 
Small Red or Cherry, : «& 25 
Early Egg, very fine and productive A “« 60 
Large yellow, “ 37 
Sow early as 

TURNIP, Early Flat Dutch, $1 per lb. “ 12 
Early Yellow, : do | : “25 
- White Flat, superior, ., do . «pr 
Long Yellow French, do -  & 26 
Red Top, superior, . do « 12 
White Globe, : do ~ “ 12 
u Large Norfolk Turnip, $1 per lb. *« 2 
3 +4 | Large Yellow Bullock, do ° en 
5 23 , Yellow Swedish, or Rata Baga, do ‘ 

S in | Dale’s new Hybrid a: on for table 
ES & or field, ; “« 12 
Long White Tankard, ° : “12 
Sow early inthe s as ible, and at nea until Septem- 
ienbe for principal pny ‘August-—the late kinds for eras te 


No floatng cargoes offering or expected at present.—Stript 
Leaf—Little business done in these, which is accounted for by 
the stock being small, and only in second hands; who hold 
them at higher rates than the manufacturers will pay. Ken- 
tucky Leaf in demand, not above 300 bhds sold, principally 
of good and middling qualities, at from 33d to 44d. The 
home trade have continued to buy freely of Stript Leaf, con- 
sidering the present prices low, and of which they have taken’ 
about 1400 hhds, at from 4% to 54, leaving but. few now at 
first hands. Maryland is in little-or no demand.—The finer 
qualities of N se ar still maintain their prices.) - 

Liverpool Markets, March 4.—Cotton— Our trade has un- 
dergone a favorable change since the 17th instant, the demand 
has been unusually brisk, and a very large quantity of Cotton 
has met with purchasers. Holders have continued to supply 
the market freely, yet we have to notice an improvement of 
1 8d per |b in the value of middling to fair American; good 
fair and good qualities, and also Brazils. Egyptian and Sur- 
at have remained unaltered,— Business to day has been rath- 
er languid, and closes somewhat qoietly. 

Current Prices this day—Upland, inferior 53d, do middling 
44d; fair 4 5 8d; good fair' 54d; good and choice 64. N. Or. 





leans (infer. Ten) 34d; inferior 3 3.40; middling 43-80; fen} 
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od fair 5 “Gid;-veryc 
aia rife Si a5 I fer 45 8d; "Sood fair Bid, 



















Cattte—Upwards of 300 head of Beef Cattle were offered 


Md. at 23224 |" 


, oe 
. 1842 
} 285,860 
‘7. { 47,880 
23.170 re 
14,300 ; 
86830 89,190 


1, 444,480 471 590 

et per 70 Ibs— Canadian red free 6s 8d a 5s 6¢; 
y fined States red 6s 7d a 7s 2d. Indian Corn, 
sa28sFlour, per bbl 196 lbs—Canadian 

3 28s, United do 27s a 28, do sour 25s a 26s. 
ed Tan i per qr As 0 48s, U States per hhd 7 bushels 

SGaG6Pey 





Duty on Foreign Grain this, ack Wheat Ai Dacey 9s, 
ee Pisa i oe Lie oy | St 
. bond Leaf ; 

ij 48: Hie Ba- 

a Seasca eabeea eet 
Mairiaads crub, none, brow yellow, pone. 

lmpora so Bebroary, 1848. Ss, SF es nd 
same r wi Rep hhds. 
ton oe pe peo ta : “41410 bd. 
8 American Pus Bee, perth bl of 200 i oad 
“s, :, ; 

a et, pine ree tite rectine k sion as 
riper ary ide 
ae jutler,: per ‘et fhoasdys Bat 2p 
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The subscriber offers‘for sale Berkshite Pigs, BGA grants old, 
from the piggery of Messrs: ‘Goreuch, eptntirers of the best breed- 
ams in Mar Pacy! ang peer eee ee this, 
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MART NEAU’S IRON BEF } 

The above cut represents this Sickeowpaiivery or. which @ 

aa is rietor of. the Cararbieh for Maryland, D 
the Raster Shore of V: : 
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and he would sespeetfully 
those pr a this 
vt abe ae * setae eid 
it never ee 
Th vathetg 8, Cultivators, ‘Herrows and the 





Corn Shotler. dvenantty on-hand, and for 2 sigan a 
*Tontekenst teoploueit ofany peculiar nelekeaiate a sy as 


the shorest notice, 
aghs,constantly on hand Hy the pound 


“Castings for allkinds. 
patna A tem ere be made to never w 


“Se Hiosey manefuctreshisrenping ea 


gerne of Front Steen near Saniane ey 






‘AGR , MACHI em 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the ene thet he. 


ad te. at 1 Be ary Of vv atline exer 
or im Pca describe the machinory Ce well baven 
ta ti nese escribe the varions kinds, but merely an- 
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nex names 
hae Ie Sew ill “with 12. carsinge, and 94. wey ond: 
saw, * $300 
Extra "fo shi ith 35 fhead aay 325 
Post Mole ine  ee : 15 
j <cong 
Horse Power of great etre 200 
Corn and Cob rl ane we tb. sf bette 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. ’ 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
bvinee § epee , wt. 600 Ib ’ 4 
cologne stones ; 
Belts for the el : ; ; ae t) 
Post Auger, wt. 48 Tbs. : 5 
Tobacco Press complete, porta’ ni j 
re Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and catting 
off Saw, 
Large Sawi Planing Machine sub outs off or” 
psbrraein Sy wf arge establishments, eT y00 
If made of iron, 3000 
ieee Sone Morticing machine for or ange entabishiments 150 
Vertical v  Finthl qrecaty set aa 
~All. of which ar ata sper niiphadbunek 
| ses for which they are Seeman te cae serake 
schedlider-tens igo ef tec aeciitates above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 


that each have found numerous urchasers, and proved entirely. sa- 
tisfactory. ‘The Portable Saw Mill-with « 10-hores o 


ease, 10,000 feet of hamber edo, aod if ae 


can cut, with. phar nh 
cessary, exceed that quantits 
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A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor sts., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly's ,. manufacture and have for sale 
$ ents.of. various kinds—consisting in part of 

'ANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
N SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
NES, CORN & TOBACCO Caltivators with wrought and 
ities, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
ted endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single ard 

double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for which are from the North, 
aod are the best and most durable in the evuntry, one share wearing 
long ax two of the Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 

@ the annual. mecti the Baltimore County 


poten ty, th» WILEY took the swSe 3, by accla- 
mation, ving for competitors, ploughs from the different Factories 







@#PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES..¢8 


en 
TRU OT 
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which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the moald-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the cap and throwing oul the other 
point. The pricesfor the No. 3, a7 inch seeding plough, $4,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56, a 10 inch, $8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10.. The following practical farmers la et in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
and pronounce them the cheapest and best which they have ever 


> Viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, Elisha Johnson, 
Richard Johns, 


Johu Johns, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &c. 
Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER REEPe, 


which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 





in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio, among 








SINCLAIR & CORSE’S. NURSERY, 

NEAR BALTIMORE. 
ENGLISH GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. - 
_JUST RECEIVED ‘by ‘the ship Pocahontas, from 
Foals 15 sorts of best English Goeseverry Plants, 
3, 











green, yellow and white. Price 314 cents each, or 

per dozen. 

On hand’as usua), all sorts of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and 
Shrubs, including Roses of very many rare.soris, Evergreen Trees 
of various sorts and of large size, Vines and Creepers, Succulent 
Roots, &c. Our Plum, Cherry and Apricot Trees are this season 
mach largerind better than heretofore. See printed and priced 
‘Catalogoe to be had gratis of us, or of R. Sinclair, Jr, & Co., Light 
street, Baltimore. 

mb 23. St SINCLAIR & CORSE. 
BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluied Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, Ke- 
Ht isalso highly recommended ‘o Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for as manofacturing and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wan's 
of the Agricultural community, and it is confidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined itsequal has not been offered to the publi P 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, sire tb and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracile co! as wiih wood, and can be removed by two persons at 

leasure.—Prices No. 1 $15, a _ capacity enough for ord- 
nary Farm pur ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 
EY Sy BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewéry, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
“the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F, Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
‘Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimoniuls in favor of the above call on the 
manofactarers or their agents. 

N. B.. B. R. & Co., are alsdageuts fur Murray's Cora and Cob 

e€rosbers. Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 

de, 7 . 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

00 Waving accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Lime) at my kilns on the Potomac River, |! beg leave to say to 
“the Farmers and Planters generolly, and more especially to 
“those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have een deter- 
“yeA from es er by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 

“produce, that willse!l them lisie. delivered on board of vessels ot 

6 the Hilnw, either at Lancaster's Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 

e0 Wiedmico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 

- Gt Conw per bushel, payable March !st, 1344, (if ordered, delivera- 

. «Ble between this date and Ist-of August next,) or I will deliver it 

ogi) the*abové terms, charging in addition the customary freight, 
ie oy ey byes be cash. yr eam lo me, at Milton 

: Office, Charles County, will receive prompt attention 

% ivusp fads bo4 WA. M. ‘DOWNING. 


isSHEEP AND HOGS. 
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LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termaascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 5 

He invites the attentior, of farmers and those interested in the 
ase of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any In- 
f rmiation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns boing situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
trously. N.B. Wood received in payment at mariet price. 

ap. 223m E, J. COOPER. 





PLOUGHS. 

WITHEROW & PEIRCE’S PATENT CYCLOIDAL PLOUGHS, 

With wrought iron shares and sieel cutters, to which the Balti- 
more County Agricultural Society awarded the premium for the 
best furrow plough, at their ploughing match in November last. 

For sale by ABRAHAM BUCKWALTER, 277 West Balti- 
more street Baliimore. 

P. A.& S. SMALL, York, Pennsylvania. 

And by the subscriber in Gettysburg, Adams Co. Pe. 

S. WITHEROW, 

The subscriber also proposes to sel] on reasonable terms, Shop 
tights, Township, County, or State rights, to make and ven’ the 
above ploughs. 8s. W. 

feb. 1 71* 





EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED . 
PLOUGH WITH Onn aa es AND DOUBL 
tl \. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in usé :—2d, That it will 
ran more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, He be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to manand horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the puichasers afier two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money back. The only size J can 
furnish at presentisa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Daris’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. S. EASTMAN, 

Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 


POUDRETTE. 
PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a first rate article, which they 
offer in parcels of ten barrels or thore at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
batrels for $5—delivered on board of vessels. 

9 Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly attended to if 
addressed to D. K. MINOR, 

118 Nassau street, N. Y. 

N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have noc used it, can 
have is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.—Seeing is believing. feb. 1 








The subscriber ie Agent for the above Company, and will re- 
ceive and forward orders for Poudrette, at the prices named above; 
cost of freight and any other necessary expenses being added. The 
eash in all instances to be paid when the order is Jeft. Gentlemen 
in the country who.cannot receive it direct from N. York, will have 


- TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at; his Pladter.and Bone. Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 


‘|GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, and 


LEACHED ASHES, ‘ll of the best quality for agticulioral pur- 


‘poses, and af prices to suit the t 


Vessels loading at his wharf with. any of the abovearti¢les, will 


‘pot ~ rnc tocharges for deckage or w 
fe 


WM. TREGO , Balfimore. 








BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 


LEVEL LAND PLOUGH, 
To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Plou hing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premiom.a Silver Cap 
and at their Annual! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes.” The N. 
York State Agricultural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1941. 
The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
— Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as the Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the crosg- 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing thé beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turni 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—auswering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 
The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
paredto furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @#*All Orders 
will be thankfully received and meron ed attended to. 

(C7 Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)—No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10--No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 tbs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Culter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENWVEADs & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co's interest, are now sole owners. 
B. H. WILSON}No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. EaltimorSe, Noy 23, 1842 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN& MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubseriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &e. plannéd and executed 
him to operate well. 
urray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5to40 





Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 15t075 
Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 75to150 
Self-sharpeniug hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cuiters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Eadless Carriage for gang Saw 

Mills, a good invention. 

Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 

gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baliimore; J. F Callan, Washin } 

ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 

subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respecifully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations ¢arly in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered ‘oof making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. itis hoped that the great sucess which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut-as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradie in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machive was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse ;this fias bcen entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to sapport the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an exira expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subseriber’s Coron & Cob crusher which qpbtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair ofthe N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany. N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the pu'lic prints, by farmers who have used them, 
willbe kept constantly on hand for sale. 

no 9 OBED HUSSEY 


FOR SALE. : 
A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 











it forwarded from this port in any manner they may direct. 
fob. 1 ” "SAM » SANDS. 


Baltimore— Apply to SAM. SANDS. 
Jan. 18 














